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EDITORIAL 

The  library  world  the  past  year  was  a 
time  for  comparisons,  and  stock  taking. 
It  gave  an  incentive  to  look  back  and  note 
the  changes  and  advances  which  have 
been  made.  In  1876  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  issued  two  books,  one  a list  of 
libraries  in  the  nation,  the  other  a col- 
lection of  discussions  of  all  phases  of 
library  work.  This  was  a very  thorough 
presentation  of  the  subject  and  gives  us 
a good  starting  point,  a comparison  with 
present  conditions. 

Our  Commonwealth  in  the  Centennial 


year  possessed  very  few  free  libraries. 
Our  people  still  clung  to  the  idea  of 
subscription  or  stock  company  libraries, 
of  which  there  were  several  with  histories 
reaching  back  into  the  18th  century. 
There  were  also  a few  free  libraries. 

Our  free  library  history  begins  with 
1887  in  which  year  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  cities  to  appropriate  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  support  such 
institutions.  With  this  encouragement 
the  development  began  and  has  gone  on 
until  now  we  have  more  than  two  hun- 
dred. 

The  work  done  in  these  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  done  elsewhere. 
Fourteen  of  them  have  incomes  con- 
siderably over  the  standard  of  one  dollar 
per  capita ; forty-eight  others  exceed  fifty 
cents,  which  is  the  average  for  the  en- 
tire country.  Fifty-five  circulate  more 
than  five  volumes  per  capita.  One  hun- 
dred and  nine  report  more  than  one  vol- 
ume per  capita. 

These  figures  are  not  bad  but  they 
are  not  remarkably  good  either.  They 
are  most  useful  as  giving  a starting  point 
from  which  to  take  our  departure  and 
by  which  to  judge  our  growth  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  thing  for  us  to  do  now  is  to 
try  to  bring  our  figures  up  ■ to  a higher 
level.  To  do  this  will  require  more  active 
work  and  possibly  more  workers.  This 
will  mean  more  income  so  that  is  the 
first  point  at  which  to  aim. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant institutions  in  the  community.  The 
church  and  the  school  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  the  influence  for  the 
good  it  exerts.  It  is  the  ally,  never  the 
competitor,  of  every  good  movement.  An 
active,  aggressive  library  will  always  be 
the  forerunner  of  other  good  things  and 
will  bring  them  nearer. 
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The  library  managers  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  push  their  needs  before  the  people. 
Experience  shows  they  want  books  and 
will  support  an  effort  to  provide  them. 
In  too  many  cases  it  is  the  library  di- 
rectors themselves  who  hold  back.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  leadership  they  wait 
until  some  one  pushes  them  forward. 

Let  us  become  more  enthusiastic  in  our 
advocacy  of  our  work.  Enthusiasm  is 
catching  and  if  we  are  so,  others  will 
catch  the  same  spirit. 

Let  us  make  our  goal  one  dollar  per 
ca()ita,  10  volumes  circulation  for  every 
person  and  at  least  one  borrower  out  of 
every  three  citizens.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  one  borrower  at  least  from  every 
home  in  the  town  ? 


WHAT  ASSISTANCE  CAN  THE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  GIVE  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL? 

The  close  relationship  between  the 
Public  School  and  the  Public  Library 
is  being  recognized  by  all  educational 
workers  more  and  more,  with  the  <lay  not 
far  distant  when  entire  co-operation  will 
exist.  To  realize  that  the  library  has 
an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  in- 
formation upon  which  to  draw  and  that 
no  effort,  no  matter  how  much  time  it  in- 
volves, is  spared  to  aid  both  teacher  and 
pupil  in  their  research — can  have  but  one 
result,  i.e.,  appreciation  and  a closer  bond 
between  the  two." 

.Another  helpful  phase  of  the  work,  and 
cciually  important,  is  the  placing  of  care- 
fully selected  books,  graded  to  suit  the 
age  of  the  pupil  in  each  school  room, 
thus  bringing  good  reading  to  many  a 
child  who  for  various  reasons  is  pre- 
vented from  using  the  Juvenile  Depart- 
ments of  the  main  and  branch  libraries 
and  who  otherwise  might  go  through  life 
a non- reader. 

The  teacher  gladly  co-operates  by  giv- 
ing her  services  in  distributing  the  books. 
Through  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion, which  is  now  a part  of  each  public 
school  work,  the  library  gives  informal 
talks  stressing  the  value  and  giving  lists 
of  the  best  literature  for  young  people. 

Quite  as  important  as  anything  men- 


tioned is  the  weekly  story-hour  to  which 
come  school  children  of  all  ages,  eager 
to  hear  of  the  myths  and  legends,  of  the 
history  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
and  of  the  lives  of  great  men  and  wo- 
men as  told  by  the  library  worker,  thus 
inspiring  them  to  higher  things. 

Who  so  well  as  the  library  can  supply 
both  reading  and  books  for  students  pre- 
paring papers  on  special  topics?  Who  so 
well  as  the  library  can  supply  the  student 
with  the  masterpieces  of  both  artist  and 
sculptor? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer — the 
librarj'— and  these  are  only  a few  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  library  is  of 
use  to  the  school. 

Jean  a.  Hard, 

Public  Library,  Eric,  Pa. 

As  early  as  1879  the  principal  of  a 
high  school  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
wrote : “As  an  ally  of  the  high  school, 
the  public  library  is  not  merely  useful, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable...  without 
the  library  our  work  would  become  little 
better  than  the  memoriz.ing  of  text-books.” 
The  same  judgment  holds  good  for  the 
lower  grades  if  the  children  of  all  the 
people  are  to  have  a square  deal. 

It  has  been  my  belief  that  library  work 
in  a community  should  be  centralized  as 
far  as  possible.  This  avoids  duplication 
of  work  and  of  expense,  makes  all  books 
available  to  any  reader  or  student,  and 
in  every  way  promotes  efficiency. 

School  library  collections  are  necessary 
for  reference  use  in  high  schools,  and 
for  grade  schools  which  are  distant  from 
library  centers.  With  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  the  schools  and  the  public 
library  authorities,  these  collections  may 
be  administered  from  the  central  city 
library  with  the  minimum  of  expense  and 
ma.ximum  of  service. 

Such  central  direction  of  school  li- 
braries gives  equal  opportunity  to  each 
pupil,  as  each  one  has  the  advantage  of 
expert  book  selection  and  grading,  with 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  each 
section.  Graded  lists,  prepared  however 
expertly,  must  have  interested  and  in- 
telligent interpretation  for  the  best  re- 
sults. The  study  of  the  children  of  each 
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section  of  a city,  and  provision  for  the 
best  reading  for  these  children,  requires  a 
broader  knowledge  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren than  teachers  can  provide.  More- 
over, the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher 
would  suggest  reading  supplementary  to 
the  course  of  study,  rather  -than  the 
broader  view  of  reading  to  develop  gen- 
eral culture  and  love  of  books.  The  child 
without  home  direction  in  reading  is  the 
one  who  loses  most  when  books  are  se- 
lected without  the  broad  view  of  trained 
children’s  librarians. 

In  Harrisburg  we  have  in  circulation 
through  the  school  libraries  about  5,000 
books.  They  are  all  selected,  graded, 
prepared  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  sent  into  the  schools  in  September 
new  or  rebound.  The  collections  go  to 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Cir- 
culation last  year  from  mid-September  to 
June  1st,  when  the  books  were  returned 
to  the  main  library,  was  105,000,  an  aver- 
age turnover  of  twenty-one  times  per 
book.  The  collections  include  the  books 
recommended  by  English  directors  for 
each  grade,  but  also  include  the  best 
of  children’s  literature  in  addition  to  those 
lists.  The  results  are  not  measured  in 
units  of  circulation  alone,  but  in  the  in- 
crease of  intelligence  and  of  pleasure  in 
knowledge  among  the  children  them- 
selves, and  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
teachers.  The  earnest  and  willing  co-op- 
eration of  teachers  has  been  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  work.  Such  co-oper~  ■ 
tion  is  easy  to  obtain  when  teachers 
realize  the  advantage  to  their  pupils. 

A similar  plan  has  now  been  put  into 
operation  in  nearly  fifty  of  the  one- 
room  schools  through  Dauphin  County. 
It  has  been  most  successful.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  teachers  and  County  Super- 
intendent is  best  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  sent  after  the  yearly  session 
of  the  Dauphin  County  Teachers’  Insti- 
tute in  October : 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1926 
My  dear  Miss  Eaton : 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
teachers  of  our  Institute  passed  a resolu- 
tion extending  their  thanks  to  you.  Miss 


Girton,  and  the  officials  of  the  Harris- 
burg Public  Library,  and  all  others  con- 
nected with  the  library  service,  for  the 
magnificent  contribution  which  is  being 
made  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
rural  sections  and  towns.  Everyone  is 
enthusiastic  in  tlieir  praise  of  this  service. 

Please  accept  also  the  thanks  of  this 
office  for  what  you  are  doing. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Isaac  D.  App 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Alice  R.  Eaton,  Librarian 
Public  LibrarjL  Harrisburg. 

In  leaving  a po.sition  recently  I was 
struck  with  the  fact  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  my  library  staff,  there  was  no 
group  of  people  with  whom  it  was  more^ 
difficult  to  part  than  the  masters  and 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  With 
them  I had  been  engaged  in  a work  so  full 
of  promise,  so  vital,  that  we  constantly 
caught  inspiration  from  one  another. 

Like  all  teaching  of  the  young,  the 
work  that  a library  does  for  the  schools 
is  essentially  looking  to  the  future.  Its 
fruit  will  mature  far  in  the  years  to  come. 
And  yet,  I have  been  assured  over  and 
over  that  the  minute  classes  begin  to  come 
to  the  library  for  instruction,  every  de- 
partment of  the  school  life  shows  a 
healthy  reaction. 

It  took  me  three  years  to  get  the  schools 
to  where  they  wanted  classroom  col- 
lections. There  seemed  to  be  a great 
dread  that  it  meant  a large  increase  in 
labor  and  responsibility.  I was  resolved 
not  to  force  this  issue,  and  not  to  send 
books  where  they  were  not  clearly 
wanted.  Einally,  the  teachers  seemed 
suddenly  to  realize  from  the  talk  of  a 
few  of  their  co-workers  that  they  had 
been  losing  an  important  opportunity. 
Prom  that  moment,  the  demand  for  books 
for  the  classrooms  was  constantly  ahead 
of  the  supply. 

It  is  very  obvious  from  the  start  that 
the  teacher  has  a great  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  child  in  various  ways  to 
better  books.  In  this  she  has  a decided 
advantage  over  the  average  librarian ; 
but  the  teachers  often  have  a very  limited 
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knowledge  of  what  is  best,  and  here  comes 
the  opportunity  for  the  librarian  in  se- 
lecting the  classroom  collections. 

The  great  aim  which  should  ever  be 
kept  before  both  teacher  and  librarian 
is  the  development  of  a taste  for  read- 
ing; and  the  making  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  library  and  their  use 
a matter  of  course.  In  other  words,  the 
greatest  aim  of  all  is  to  develop  the  li- 
brary habit  which  is  bound  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  to  follow  one  through  life 
and  become  a greater  and  greater  asset  as 
years  go  by.  The  importance  of  this 
stands  in  little  danger  of  over-emphasis. 

With  this  point  in  mind  we  have  always 
tried  to  have  the  upper  grades  come  to 
the  library  for  four  lessons  in  its  use. 

' The  catalog  is  treated  in  the  first  les- 
son. Then  comes  a lesson  on  the  use  of 
the  Readers’  Guide  and  resources  which 
it  unlocks.  This  is  always  the  most  easily 
taught  and  arouses  the  most  enthusiasm. 
Then  follows  two  lessons  on  the  most 
useful  of  the  reference  books. 

I have  thought  best  to  give  you  a page 
out  of  my  experience.  It  has  been  the 
most  thrilling  experience  which  has  come 
to  me  in  my  work.  More  than  any  other 
one  thing  it  has  convinced  me  that  li- 
braries may  have  a great  and  far  reach- 
ing influence. 

Truman  R.  Tempi.e, 
Reading  Public  Library 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  JUVE- 
NILE BOOKS  IN  THE 
LIBRARY 

Read  before  the  Tioga-Potter  district 
meeting,  Harrison  Valley, 
October  21,  1926 

By 

Mrs.  George  Micheleelder,  Jr. 

We  cannot  over-estimate  the  value  of 
good  books  for  our  children  and  the 
tremendous  influence  good  reading  has 
upon  their  young  lives. 

Hawthorne,  in  his  story  of  the  “Great 
Stone  Face”  gives  us  the  picture  of  a 
boy  growing  up  under  the  influence  of  a 


high  ideal.  The  granite  profile  on  the 
mountain  side,  which  the  boy  saw  every 
morning  from  his  cottage  door,  expressed 
to  him  what  was  best  in  human  character. 
He  came  to  love  it,  and  loving  it,  grew 
to  be  like  it.  Such  is  always  the  re- 
sult of  companionship  with  the  great  and 
good ; and  the  story,  with  its  underlying 
allegory,  is  an  incentive  not  only  to  the 
young,  to  seek  that  which  is  noble,  but 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  young,  to  see  that  a 
right  environment  is  provided  for  their 
children. 

Thoughtful  parents  try  to  search  out 
suitable  associates  for  their  boys  and 
girls.  Some  of  our  neighbors’  children 
do  not  seem  quite  good  enough.  One 
child  is  polite  but  untruthful,  another  is 
good-natured  but  a rowd\-,  still  another 
has  no  visible  virtue,  but  a generous  al- 
lotment of  the  original  sin.  Probably 
the  neighbors  arc  ecpially  critical  re- 
garding our  children,  for  we  all  know 
that  the  ideal  youth  does  not  flourish  on 
our  streets,  and  we  have  learned  with 
sorrow  that  our  boys  and  girls  acquire 
from  their  playmates  vices  more  often 
than  virtues. 

Yet  there  is  a world  into  which  chil- 
dren may  enter  and  find  noble  compan- 
ionship. It  is  the  world  of  books.  Let 
your  boy  escape  for  a time  from  the 
meanness  of  the  hoy  across  the  street, 
and  let  him  roam  the  woods  with  Hia- 
watha, build  stockades  with  Crusoe,  sail 
the  seas  with  Sinhad  and  play  football 
with  Tom  Brown.  These  are  playmates 
who  will  never  quarrel  with  him  nor 
bully  him,  but  from  whom  he  will  learn 
to  be  brave,  self-reliant,  manly,  thought- 
ful of  others  and  straightforward.  The 
child  who  lives  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
such  heroes  as  these  cannot  fail  to  be 
strong  and  true.  There  is  an  old  Spanish 
proverb  that  says : “Tell  me  what  com- 
pany thou  keepest  and  I will  tell  thee 
what  thou  art.” 

This  docs  not  mean  that  children  should 
be  raised  under  glass.  They  must  be  out 
in  the  world  and  grow  up  among  their 
fellows.  Freedom  gives  them  strength 
and  self  reliance;  but  at  the  age  when 
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impressions  are  so  quickly  made — and  so 
indelibly — the  child  needs  an  antidote  for 
the  poison  of  bad  companionship  of  the 
street  and  this  antidote  is  to  be  found 
within  the  covers  of  a good  story  book. 
To  the  child  a story  is  a very  real  thing. 
And  I sometimes  think  these  book  heroes 
have  done  more  to  touch  the  sense  of 
honor  in  children  than  father’s  talks  and 
mother’s  entreaties.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  without 
the  friendship  of  books  and  their  heroes. 

The  influence  of  good  books  is  felt 
along  two  lines,  the  aesthetic  and  the 
moral,  affecting  the  taste  and  the  char- 
acter, but  these  two  lines  run  parallel,  and 
are  not  far  apart.  If  during  the  first 
twelve  years  of  a child’s  life  he  has  been 
made  familiar  with  the  best  literature 
that  is  adapted  to  his  widening  range  of 
thought,  I believe  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  he  will  ever  read  unworthy  books. 
To  learn  how  to  read  and  to  get  the 
most  out  of  books  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  our  training. 

The  library,  when  the  reading  of  its 
books  is  encouraged  by  the  teacher,  may 
form  a strong  bond  between  the  school 
and  the  home.  It  co-ordinates  the  child’s 
home  reading  with  his  school  work  and 
adds  to  the  efficiency  of  both.  In  homes 
of  ignorance,  where  there  are  no  books, 
the  public  library  affords  a substitute 
for  the  home  library ; and  in  homes  of 
poverty,  where  the  library  is  small,  it 
widens  the  literary  horizon.  It  is  both 
an  inspiration  to  right  living  and  a means 
of  culture,  for  it  shows  the  child  through 
what  means  great  and  good  men  have 
become  great  and  good ; how  honesty, 
purity,  gentleness  and  temperance  sweeten 
and  glorify  life.  It  sets  before  him  high 
ideals  not  impossible  of  attainment. 

Then,  too,  its  leavening  influence 
touches  the  parents.  It  reaches  out  into 
the  dark  corners  of  society  and  brings 
to  many  a discouraged,  hardworked 
father  and  mother  an  intellectual  stimu- 
lus and  the  vision  of  a fuller  life.  Men 
and  women  who  have  almost  forgotten 
how  to  read,  and  who  in  their  own  child- 
hood never  had  good  books,  take  up  the 
volumes  which  their  boys  and' girls  bring 


home  from  the  library  and  get  a glimpse 
into  a world  where  all  is  not  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Many  people  assent  to  the  importance, 
of  the  library,  but  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  its  value  depends  wholly  upon  the 
selection  of  its  books.  In  the  Juvenile 
Section,  the  object  sought  by  both  li- 
brarian and  teacher  should  be  the  culture 
of  the  child,  particularly  the  development 
in  him  of  a discriminating  love  of  books, 
for  this  is  the  straight  road  to  culture. 
The  child  is  placed  by  law  under  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  during  just  those 
3'eafs  when,  if  ever,  the  reading  habit  is 
formed  and  the  trend  given  which  deter- 
mines the  child’s  intellectual  life.  It  is 
a critical  period,  and  no  agency  should 
be  overlooked  which  can  contribute  to- 
ward the  end  in  view. 

In  many  ways  the  public  library  is 
reaching  out  after  the  children  and  bring- 
ing a happy  influence  into  our  homes.  In 
the  country  farm-house,  in  the  town  home, 
and  in  the  school-room,  it  is  bringing 
to  them  the  knowledge  of  a great  new 
world — a world  of  opportunity,  of  en- 
couragement, of  delight.  It  is  extend- 
ing their  vision  over  distant  lands  and 
bygone  centuries,  acquainting  them  with 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  the  mysteries 
of  science,  opening  their  hearts  to  the 
tender  influences  of  poetry,  and  pointing 
out  to  them  the  path  of  helpfulness  and 
truth. 

L,et  us  do  more  for  our  Public  Library, 
for  we  cannot  over  estimate  the  value  of 
its  influence  upon  our  children. 


DISTRICT  MEETING  NOTES 

A favorite  topic  is  always  a discussion 
about  books.  At  the  Allegheny  Valley 
meeting.  Miss  Elizabeth  Turner  of  Du- 
Bois,  told  of  her  efforts  to  interest  chil- 
dren in  poetry,  by  reading  informally 
from  various  books  put  out  on  the  tables 
where  the  children  could  look  them  over. 
She  brought  some  beautiful  editions  along 
and  read  selections  from  them.  There 
were  also  a paper  on  fairy  tales  as  char- 
acter builders  and  reports  on  new  fiction. 

The  response  to  the  roll  call  in  the 
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Beaver  Valley  District  was  “Five  books 
other  than  fiction  most  popular  in  our 
library  the  past  year.”  Tellers  were  ap- 
pointed to  record  the  titles  and  number 
of  votes.  Among  the  most  popular  were 
Barton's  “Man  nobody  knows”  and  “Book 
nobody  knows.” 

Beebe:  Arcturus  adventure 
Dekruff : Microbe  hunters 
Dorsey : Why  we  behave  like  human 
beings 

Durant : Story  of  philosophy 
Scudder : Modeling  my  life 
Wiggin : Fruit  of  the  family  tree 

There  was  also  a paper  on  children’s 
books,  and  a discussion  of  how  to  buy 
them. 

In  Bucks  County,  reports  on  the  A. 
L.  A.  meeting  brought  out  the  fact  so 
frequently  mentioned  there,  that  librar- 
ies were  not  depositories  for  books,  but 
circulators  of  books.  Discussion  showed 
that  some  of  the  libraries  were  crowded, 
while  others  did  not  have  enough  to  meet 
demands.  So  a committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  plans  of  cooperation  and  inter- 
library  loans,  so  as  to  put  into  circula- 
tion the  books  now  standing  on  library 
shelves. 

The  whole  afternoon  was  taken  up  with 
a book  discussion  in  the  Erie  District : 
New  books,  book  buying  and  book  selec- 
tion. Some  books  to  avoid  were  in- 
formally debated. 

In  the  Harrisburg  District,  “New  fic- 
tion” ; in  the  Lackawanna  District, 
“Methods  of  circulating  non-fiction,”  and 
“Aids  to  selection ' of  children’s  books” 
were  taken  up.  In  the  Lehigh  District,  a 
fine  talk  was  given  by  Prof.  Lytte  of  the 
Keystone  State  Normal  School  on 
“What’s  new  in  books?”  An  interesting 
demonstration  of  how  to  teach  children 
in  first  to  third  grades  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary was  given  by  Miss  Helen  Gloz, 
an  assistant  in  the  Normal  School  Li- 
brary. 

The  spring  meeting  in  Philadelphia  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Miss  Zaidee 
Brown  give  a practical  and  interesting 
talk  on  “Lists  and  displays  as  a means  of 
attracting  readers”  and  the  fall  meeting 
was  devoted  to  reports  on  the  A.  L.  A. 


In  the  Pittsburgh  District,  Miss  Elva 
Smith  spoke  on  “New  Children’s  Books” ; 
in  the  Tioga- Pott<?r  District,  Mrs.  Michel- 
felder  read  a fine  paper  on  “Library  Work 
with  Children”  ; and  in  the  West  Branch 
District,  Miss  Crocker  reviewed  “Recent 
books  of  first  interest.” 

In  most  of  the  meetings  the  Reading 
with  a Purpose  Lists  were  discussed  and 
recommended  highly  by  those  using  them. 

Many  of  the  meetings  were  enlivened 
by  a little  music  or  a talk  or  reading 
by  a local  friend  of  the  library.  The 
A.  L.  A.  anniversary  was  discussed  in 
the  spring  and  the  convention  reported 
in  the  fall. 

There  were  also  delightful  excursions 
or  auto  rides  by  friends  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  to  nearby  libraries  or  other 
places  of  interest. 

To  the  Extension  worker  who  has  the 
privilege  of  attending  these  meetings, 
they  are  high  spots  in  the  year’s  work 
It  is  a great  pleasure  to  see  the  growing 
friendliness  between  the  librarians,  the 
interchange  of  helpful  ideas  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems,  the  broadening  ot 
the  interest  to  rural  districts,  to  otner 
libraries,  and  to  national  problems.  The 
many  courtesies  of  librarians,  trustees 
and  friends  are  appreciated  and  highly 
valued. 

Sixteen  district  meetings  were  held  and 
attended  by  five  bundred  and  twenty-three 
people,  representing  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  places. 

Visitors  were: 

Miss  Fuller,  Wyalusing 
Miss  Spangler,  Chambersburg 
Mrs.  Stang,  Lebanon 

Three  scholarships  to  the  summer  school 
were  awarded  to  Iris  Hamilton,  Assis- 
tant, Du  Bois  Public  Library ; Margaret 
Dodds,  Assistant,  Kane  Public  and  School 
Library;  and  Ruth  Shumway,  Librarian, 
Huntingdon  Valley  Library.  Miss  Shum- 
way came  to  the  Bucks  County  meeting 
and  gave  an  appreciative  account  of  her 
experience  at  State  College. 

Three  more  scholarships  are  available 
for  the  summer  of  1927.  Send  to  the 
Extension  Division  for  the  requirements 
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and  send  us  a student  from  your  library 
or  your  district.  There  is  no  age  limit, 
but  certain  standards  of  education  and 
experience  are  required. 


DUPLICATES 

Libraries  which  receive  many  gifts  and 
have  duplicates  for  disposal,  will  find 
them  very  acceptable  to  small  libraries. 
Ask  the  nearest  one  if  they  want  them, 
and  communicate  with  the  Extension  Di- 
vision as  to  disposal  of  left-overs. 

If  any  libraries  would  like  copies  of 
bound  magazines,  we  have  several  lists 
of  duplicates  which  will  be  given  to  any 
library  that  cares  to  pay  the  expressage. 


“DEAD  WOOD” 

■‘What  shall  I do  with  the  books  on 
my  shelves  that  are  out  of  date,  or  not 
read?”  is  a question  frequently  asked  of 
the  Extension  Division,  by  librarians  who 
see  their  libraries  becoming  crowded 
with  books,  and  who  feel  that  the  many 
that  do  not  circulate  should  be  disposed 
of  in  some  way.  Let  us  first  consider 
how  it  happens  that  there  is  dead  wood 
there.  Can  the  most  careful  book  selec- 
tion in  buying,  eliminate  this  problem? 
No,  it  cannot,  although  it  does  help.  In- 
judicious buying  of  new  books,  before 
their  worth  of  real  popularity  is  proved  is 
one  cause,  also  buying  on  the  publishers’ 
and  book  sellers’  advertising,  which  is 
very  clever,  and  causes  many  people  who 
know  nothing  about  authors  or  books  to 
ask  for  them,  thus  making  the  librarian 
feel  that  the  library  should  have  them. 

The  careful  librarian  selects  her  new 
books  by  consulting  approved  lists,  re- 
views, well  read  patrons,  and  by  buying 
from  an  agent  who  will  permit  inspection 
and  sell  on  approval. 

In  every  library  there  are  many  books 
that  do  not  seem  to  circulate  in  spite  of 
all  the  librarian  can  do  to  advertise  them, 
and  recommend  them  to  borrowers. 
While  a public  library  should  be  kept  up 
to  date,  and  free  of  such  books,  discard- 
ing should  not  be  done  without  due  con- 
sideration. Have  you  ever  tried  this 


plan?  Go  over  the  shelves  and  take  out 
books  which  have  not  circulated  for  three 
years,  and  put  them  together  on  a table 
or  display  shelf  in  a conspicuous  place. 
Then  go  over  them  rather  carefully,  look 
up  the  authors  in  the  Encyclopedias,  see 
if  they  are  included  on  any  reliable  lists, 
and  talk  to  borrowers  about  them  and 
you  will  find  that  many  of  them  will  cir- 
culate. If  any  of  the  books  are  old, 
or  are  first  editions,  or  are  autographed; 
it  is  well  to  ascertain  their -value.  After 
a month  or  two  by  such  a study,  you  will 
find  which  books  are  valueless  to  the  li- 
brary and  can  be  discarded.  A yearly 
study  of  the  books  in  this  way  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  you  and  you  will 
find  your  collection  improving.  For  the 
proper  replacement  of  worn  out  volumes, 
the  same  study  is  necessary.  Do  not  re- 
place books  of  ephemeral  interest  or  poor 
quality.  Buy  the  latest  and  best  editions 
of  the  good  standbys  that  are  always  in 
demand.  , 

Some  aids  in  studying  books  which 
may  be  borrowed  from  tbe  Extension 
Division  or  looked  over  in  your  nearest 
large  library,  are  : 


A.  L.  A.  Catalog 

Booklist 

Sonnenschien 

IMudgc 

Grabam 

Wilson 

^Varners 

Baker 
Hewins 
A.  L.  A. 


1904  to  date 

1905  to  date 
Best  books 

Guide  to  reference  books 
Bookman’s  manual 
Standard  catalogs 
Library  of  the  world’s 
best  literature 
Guide  to  best  fiction 
Books  for  boys  and  girls 
Survey  of  libraries  in 
U.  S.,  Vol.  1,  Chap.  3 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bryn 
IMawr  War  Memorial  and  Community 
House  Association  dedicated  the  Ethel 
Saltus  Ludington  Memorial  Library  on 
November  18tb  at  a reception  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Librar}"  is  a beautiful  building 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Community  As- 
sociation ne.xt  to  the  Club  House. 

Bala  C\nwyd  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a 
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Memorial  Library  to  World  War  Vet- 
erans in  November. 

The  Allentown  Public  Library  is 
boarded  up  at  one  end  while  a new  front 
is  being  built.  The  charging  desk  will 
be^on  the  lower  floor  and  the  children’s 
room  above. 

Miss  Jane  Boone  of  the  Downingtown 
Library  Company  has  gone  south  for  a 
few  months. 

Margaret  Goodman,  librarian  of  the 
Galeton  Public  Library,  is  attending 
Mansfield  Normal  School  this  3’ear. 

Mary  O.  Kime  Bauman  was  married 
last  Spring.  She  is  still  librarian  of  the 
Kane  Public  and  School  Library. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Eggers,  Librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny 
died  in  November  of  pneumonia,  after  a 
short  illness. 

Rochester  carried  the  vote  for  a library 
tax  of  half  a mill  on  November  2nd. 

Several  librarians  near  Pittsburgh  are 
taking  part  tii^ie  work  in  the  Carnegie 
Library  School.  Susan  Himmelwright, 
librarian  of  Woodlawn  Public  Library, 
has  a leave  of  absence  and  is  taking  the 
full  course.  Meanwhile,  Woodlawn  has 
been  presented  with  the  site  and  a build- 
ing which  is  to  be  built  upon  it  by  Mrs. 
Horne,  in  memory  of  her  father,  B.  F. 
Jones. 

The  Dauphin  County  book  truck  has 
generously  helped  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
ty library  by  visits  to  the  District  Meet- 
ing at  Kutztown  and  to  State  College 
during  summer  school,  and  to  Williams- 
port during  the  meeting  of  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania  Women.  People  have  been 


much  interested  in  the  work  and  several 
people  came  as  a result  to  District  meet- 
ings to  find  out  ipore  about  it. 

Miss  Jane  Brown  had  the  Atlantic 
County  book  truck  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  and  we  all  took  our  friends  to 
see  it.  Some  people  saw  it  in  action  from 
the  train  on  the  way  down. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  Handbook  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Libraries  was  completed  and  mailed 
in  time  to  celebrate  the  “50th  Anniver- 
sary.” Many  librarians  have  bought 
enough  copies  to  give  each  Trustee  one, 
and  it  has  aroused  so  much  interest  that 
we  hope  for  much  in  the  improvement  of 
all  library  finances,  as  the  result.  Mr. 
Thomson  and  his  staff,  who  gave  so  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  in  this  piece  of 
work,  deserve  not  only  our  thanks  but 
our  co-operation  in  making  good  use  of 
it,  to  improve  library  service.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  not  every  li- 
brary in  the  state  responded  to  his  re- 
quests for  statistics,  as  it  is  the  first  time 
the  library  list  has  been  published,  and 
in  this  year  of  survey  and  comparisons, 
our  state  could  have  made  a better  show- 
ing and  a higher  rating. 

In  the  A.  L.  A.  Survey,  Pennsylvania 
is  reported  as  having  the  largest  number 
of  people  without  public  library  service, 
3,500,000  or  41%  of  her  population.  Of 
all  the  New  England  and  North  Atlantic 
states  for  tax  supported  libraries,  our 
state  has  the  lowest  per  capita  support, 
twenty  cents;  the  smallest  number  of 
volumes  per  capita,  .32 ; and  has  a circula- 
tion of  only  1.19  volumes  per  person. 


